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THE FINE ARTS—THOMAS DOWSE. 
It is particulorly gratifying to the professors of any 
of the Fine Arts, when they meet with knowledge and 
taste in the art they practise, in an individual of 
another profession, or who would, at first view, appear 
to bo absorbe:! in the vulgar and sordid cares of life. 
~. Buch graifice'ion fell to the lot of the writer of this 
« gsticle a few years since, when he heard of, sought, 
and introduced himself, to the individual whose name 
’ heads this sketch. 
A large portion of the treasures of art, in the pos- 
s¢ssion of this individual, were the product of .a prize 
_ ina lottery ; a species of gambling which ought to be 
of all gambling the most infamous, because it is in its 
* effects the most pernicious; yet thore is a species of 
lottery which has some tolerance. This wastho kind 
__. Of lottery in which Mr. Dowse adventured, and was 
_*pucceasful. In this description of lottery, the adven- 
« . turers do not gamble for money ; they risk a little, and 
they are always such as can spure a little, in the hope 
.. of gratifying a pure taste, if successful, and, with the 
« knowledge that if even unsuccessful, they contribute 
* tothe relief of the worthy. 
» a8 are allowed by legislative wisdom, for the disposal 
of libraries or collections of pictures. For instance, 
.the lottery for the relief of Alderman Boydell, in which 
the paintings collected for his Shakspeare gallery, and 
his superb edition of the poet, were the prizes; and the 
Jottery in which the beautiful drawings from the old 
«masters, whose pictures were collected by the British 
‘Institution, an association of gentlemen similar to the 
Boston Atheneum, and the institutions called Acade- 
“mies of the Fine Arts in New-York and Philadelphia ; 
< where pictures are exhibited without lectures or 
teaching. These drawings were executed at great 
expense and with exquisito skill, as models for the 
* @figravers employed by liberal publishers in London. 
» | Boydell's great project was carried through, but nearly 
_ « ~ ined him; the other could not be carried on beyor.d 
t’ -alimited number of engravings. : 
Both these lotteries have eerved to promote the cause 
of the Fine Arts, which is the cause of refinement, 
©.) purity, and taste, in America; and such lotteries must 
be exonerated from the just stigma placed as the char- 
acteristic badge of gambling offices—the sources of 
Jo» idleness, vice, theft, and mutder; 
Robert Fulton, who studied painting under our 
great countryman West, before he turned the energies 
é of his active mind to mechanics, and became the bene- 
~ ° factor of the human race—before he perfected naviga- 
‘don Ly steam to that degree which renders it the great 
agent in the intimate communication of man with 
man, and consequently the promoter of peace and good 
. will—before be rendered us this great service—served 
. the cause of taste by becoming an adventurer in the 
» Boydell lottery, and through it the possessor of three 
«: fine pictures, by Benjamin and Raphacl West, which 
he sent to his native country, for his improvement in 
moral refinement. These pictures, painted for the 
» Shakespeare Gallery, are the Madness of Lear; Ophe- 
lia and Laertes, before the guilty King and Queen ; 
apd Orlando rescuing his brother Oliver from the 
‘Lioness and Snake, as described in *' As you like it.” 
Th. first of these is one of Benjamin West's best 
vuday-.'io.6; the second ie perhaps his woret; and 
the third is the only large picture from the pencil of 
his eon Raphael, 
# >» Thomas Dowse, a leather-dresser at Cambridgeport, 
Near Boston, became an adventurer in the second 
©... Mentioned lottery, and wae the fortunate cause of 
bringing to America fifty-two paintings in water 
colours ; copies from the collection of the British In- 
stitution | invaluable for their beauty, and the trath 
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We mean such lotteries" 


with which they represent the style, the composition, 
the drawing, and the colouring of those maeters, whose 
works are rarely seen on this side the Atlantic. Mr. 
Dowse drew No, 2 of this lottery, the second prize in 
value; and, in consequence, possesses not only these 
fifty-two beautiful drawings, but proof impressions of 
all the engravings, both in black and colours, that the 
publishers were enabled, by the patronage of the 
aristocracy of Great Britain, to issue for the public 
benefit and their own ruin. 


Nothing would appear, at first sight, more misplaced” 


than such a gift of fortune. The precious works of 
the best artists deposited in the hands of a leather 
dresser, would appear to the European aristocrat, like 
pearl thrown to swine, or the jewel found by chanti- 
cleer. But it is very far from being so. Mr. Dowse, 
the Yankee leather-dresser, is a man of taste and in- 
formation, delighting in books and pictures, and sur- 
rounding himself with both of the best, not only for 
his own gratification, but that of the public. 

Long may his prize remain with him, and if he 
continues unmarried, (the only imputation on his good 
taste,) may it descend, when he can no longer enjoy 
it, to some institution devoted to the Arts he loves.— 
Knickerbacker. 





CHARLEMAGNE. 

Mr. James, in his Biography of this illustrious oc- 
cupant of the Throne ot France, thus, in terms of 
panegyric, sums up his character, 

“The character of Charlemagne can alone be ap- 
prteciated by comparing it with the barbarism of the 
times from which he emerged; nor do his virtues or 
his talents acquire any fictitious grandeur from oppo- 
sition with the objects around; for, though ‘the ruins 
of Palmyra derive a casual splendour from the naked- 
ness of tho surrounding desert,’ his excellence lay not 
alone in adorning, but in cultivating the waste. His 
military successes were prepared by the wars and vic- 
tories both of Pepin and Charles Martel; but one 
proof of the vast comprehensiveness of his mind, is to 
be found in the immense undertakings which he ac- 
complished with the same means which two great mo- 
narchs had employed on very inferior enterprises. 
The dazzling rapidity with which each individual ex- 
pedition was executed, was perhaps less wonderful, 
than the clear precision with which each was designed, 
and the continuous, persevering, unconquerable deter- 
mination wherewith the general plan was pursued to 
its close. The materials for his wars,—the brave, the 
active, and the hardy soldiers,—had been formed by 
his father and by nature; but when those troops were 
to be led through desert and unknown countries, into 
which Pepin had never dreamed of penctrating, and 
in an age, when geography was hardly known-——when 
they were to be supplied at a distance from all their 
resources, in aland where roads were unheard of, and 
provisions too scanty for the inhabitants themselves— 
the success was attributable to Charlemagne, and the 
honour is his due. lis predecessors had contented 
themselves with leading an army at once against the 
point they intended to assail, or against the host they 
proposed to combat; but Charlemagne was the first 
in modern Europe who introduced the great improve- 
ment in the art of war, of pouring large bodies of men, 
by different roads, into the hostile country ; of teaching 
them to co-operate though separate, to concentrate 
when requited; and of combining their efforts and 
their movements for a general purpose on a precon- 
certed plan. 

In a life like his, which was a life of improvement 
on all that immediately preceded him, it is wonderful 
thas he did not meet with repeated disappointments and. 


disasters, fromthe many hazardous experiments he 

was obliged to make, and from the insecurity attend- 

ing mony of his conquests, on account of the vory ra- 

pidity with which they were accomplished. This wil 
appear the more extraordinary, when it is remembered 
that, in addition to the fierce savages of the north, he 
had to contend with the civilized and warlike Sara- 

cens, with the veteran Lombards, whose whole history 
was warfare, and with the cunning Greeks, who sup- 

plied by art much that they wanted in vigour. The 
native energy, activity, and strength of the Francs, 
indeed, gave him advantages and fecilities in all his 
struggles; but had he not, as a leader and a king, pos- 
sessed tnergy, activity, and strength, in afar greater 
proportion than all, the very qualities in his subjects, 
which he used as implements in his own great designs, 
would have been employed by them against himeelf; 
and, instead of combating and conquering a thousand 
foreign enemies at once, he would have had, like many 
who preceded him, to strive through life with unwil- 
ling vaesals, fora precarious throne. War was a ne 
cessity of the time, and the country; and the France 
could not have been governed without war. Charle- 
magne, happily for himself and for his people, brought 
with him to the throne warlike talents, and a warlike 
disposition ; and, happily for the world, possessed like- 
wise the spirit of civilization and improvement. 

Notwithstanding one instance of terrible severity ,— 
which, however erronevuely, he judged necessary to 
strike terror into a fierce and lawless people, and to 
stop the further desolation of both nations, he was the 
most clement of kings, and the least selfish of conque- 
rors. After his victories, he imposed a benefit anc 
not a yoke, and raised instead of degraded the people 
who became his subjects, His gzeat success in civili- 
zation was all hisown. Nothing had been done by 
those who went before—-scarcely a germ—scarcely b 
seed had been left him. He took possession of a king- 
dom torn by factions, surrounded by enemies, desola- 
ted by long wars, disorganized by intestine strife, and 
as profoundly ignorant as the absence of all letters 
could make it. By the continual and indefatigable 
exertion of mental and corporeal powers, such as pro- 
bably were never united but in himself, he restored 
order and harmony, brought back internal tranquillity, 
secured individual safety, raised up sciences and arts; 
and so convinced a barbarous nation of the excellence 
of his own ameliorating epirit, that on their consent 
and approbation he founded all his efforts, and sought 
no support in his mighty undertaking, but’the love 
and confidence of his people. Of his many conquests, 
the long and persevering wars which he waged with 
the barbarians of the north have been, in their success 
the most advantageous to Europe ; for, as civilizatior, 
advanced step by step with victory, and as he snatched 
from darkness all the lande he conquered, he may be 
said to have added the whole of Germany to the 
world. Italy fellinto greater disorders than before ; 
France underwent another age of darkness; but from 
the Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the 
Ocean, ‘received light which has continued unextin- 
guished to the present day. 

In domestic life, Charlemagne was too induigent s 
father, and perhaps too indulgent a husband ; and the 
consequences of this weakness often gavo him pain 
Nevertheless, the monarch could hardly reproach his 
daughters for passions which they inherited from him- 
self, nor for yielding to those passions, when he set 
them the example. The private vices or follicsof any 
man can only become legitimate matter for history, 
when they have had an effect upon society in general; 
bat it may be observed, without éntering deeply inte 
soy unpleasant details, that Charlemagne scarcely 
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THE FINE ARTS—THOMAS DOWSE. 
It is particulorly gratifying to the professors of any 
of the Fine Arts, when they meet with knowledge and 
taste in the art they practise, in an individual of 
another profession, or who would, at first view, appear 
to bo absorbe:! in the vulgar and sordid cares of life. 
~. Buch graifice'ion fell to the lot of the writer of this 
« gsticle a few years since, when he heard of, sought, 
and introduced himself, to the individual whose name 
’ heads this sketch. 
A large portion of the treasures of art, in the pos- 
s¢ssion of this individual, were the product of .a prize 
_ ina lottery ; a species of gambling which ought to be 
of all gambling the most infamous, because it is in its 
* effects the most pernicious; yet thore is a species of 
lottery which has some tolerance. This wastho kind 
__. Of lottery in which Mr. Dowse adventured, and was 
_*pucceasful. In this description of lottery, the adven- 
« . turers do not gamble for money ; they risk a little, and 
they are always such as can spure a little, in the hope 
.. of gratifying a pure taste, if successful, and, with the 
« knowledge that if even unsuccessful, they contribute 
* tothe relief of the worthy. 
» a8 are allowed by legislative wisdom, for the disposal 
of libraries or collections of pictures. For instance, 
.the lottery for the relief of Alderman Boydell, in which 
the paintings collected for his Shakspeare gallery, and 
his superb edition of the poet, were the prizes; and the 
Jottery in which the beautiful drawings from the old 
«masters, whose pictures were collected by the British 
‘Institution, an association of gentlemen similar to the 
Boston Atheneum, and the institutions called Acade- 
“mies of the Fine Arts in New-York and Philadelphia ; 
< where pictures are exhibited without lectures or 
teaching. These drawings were executed at great 
expense and with exquisito skill, as models for the 
* @figravers employed by liberal publishers in London. 
» | Boydell's great project was carried through, but nearly 
_ « ~ ined him; the other could not be carried on beyor.d 
t’ -alimited number of engravings. : 
Both these lotteries have eerved to promote the cause 
of the Fine Arts, which is the cause of refinement, 
©.) purity, and taste, in America; and such lotteries must 
be exonerated from the just stigma placed as the char- 
acteristic badge of gambling offices—the sources of 
Jo» idleness, vice, theft, and mutder; 
Robert Fulton, who studied painting under our 
great countryman West, before he turned the energies 
é of his active mind to mechanics, and became the bene- 
~ ° factor of the human race—before he perfected naviga- 
‘don Ly steam to that degree which renders it the great 
agent in the intimate communication of man with 
man, and consequently the promoter of peace and good 
. will—before be rendered us this great service—served 
. the cause of taste by becoming an adventurer in the 
» Boydell lottery, and through it the possessor of three 
«: fine pictures, by Benjamin and Raphacl West, which 
he sent to his native country, for his improvement in 
moral refinement. These pictures, painted for the 
» Shakespeare Gallery, are the Madness of Lear; Ophe- 
lia and Laertes, before the guilty King and Queen ; 
apd Orlando rescuing his brother Oliver from the 
‘Lioness and Snake, as described in *' As you like it.” 
Th. first of these is one of Benjamin West's best 
vuday-.'io.6; the second ie perhaps his woret; and 
the third is the only large picture from the pencil of 
his eon Raphael, 
# >» Thomas Dowse, a leather-dresser at Cambridgeport, 
Near Boston, became an adventurer in the second 
©... Mentioned lottery, and wae the fortunate cause of 
bringing to America fifty-two paintings in water 
colours ; copies from the collection of the British In- 
stitution | invaluable for their beauty, and the trath 
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We mean such lotteries" 


with which they represent the style, the composition, 
the drawing, and the colouring of those maeters, whose 
works are rarely seen on this side the Atlantic. Mr. 
Dowse drew No, 2 of this lottery, the second prize in 
value; and, in consequence, possesses not only these 
fifty-two beautiful drawings, but proof impressions of 
all the engravings, both in black and colours, that the 
publishers were enabled, by the patronage of the 
aristocracy of Great Britain, to issue for the public 
benefit and their own ruin. 


Nothing would appear, at first sight, more misplaced” 


than such a gift of fortune. The precious works of 
the best artists deposited in the hands of a leather 
dresser, would appear to the European aristocrat, like 
pearl thrown to swine, or the jewel found by chanti- 
cleer. But it is very far from being so. Mr. Dowse, 
the Yankee leather-dresser, is a man of taste and in- 
formation, delighting in books and pictures, and sur- 
rounding himself with both of the best, not only for 
his own gratification, but that of the public. 

Long may his prize remain with him, and if he 
continues unmarried, (the only imputation on his good 
taste,) may it descend, when he can no longer enjoy 
it, to some institution devoted to the Arts he loves.— 
Knickerbacker. 





CHARLEMAGNE. 

Mr. James, in his Biography of this illustrious oc- 
cupant of the Throne ot France, thus, in terms of 
panegyric, sums up his character, 

“The character of Charlemagne can alone be ap- 
prteciated by comparing it with the barbarism of the 
times from which he emerged; nor do his virtues or 
his talents acquire any fictitious grandeur from oppo- 
sition with the objects around; for, though ‘the ruins 
of Palmyra derive a casual splendour from the naked- 
ness of tho surrounding desert,’ his excellence lay not 
alone in adorning, but in cultivating the waste. His 
military successes were prepared by the wars and vic- 
tories both of Pepin and Charles Martel; but one 
proof of the vast comprehensiveness of his mind, is to 
be found in the immense undertakings which he ac- 
complished with the same means which two great mo- 
narchs had employed on very inferior enterprises. 
The dazzling rapidity with which each individual ex- 
pedition was executed, was perhaps less wonderful, 
than the clear precision with which each was designed, 
and the continuous, persevering, unconquerable deter- 
mination wherewith the general plan was pursued to 
its close. The materials for his wars,—the brave, the 
active, and the hardy soldiers,—had been formed by 
his father and by nature; but when those troops were 
to be led through desert and unknown countries, into 
which Pepin had never dreamed of penctrating, and 
in an age, when geography was hardly known-——when 
they were to be supplied at a distance from all their 
resources, in aland where roads were unheard of, and 
provisions too scanty for the inhabitants themselves— 
the success was attributable to Charlemagne, and the 
honour is his due. lis predecessors had contented 
themselves with leading an army at once against the 
point they intended to assail, or against the host they 
proposed to combat; but Charlemagne was the first 
in modern Europe who introduced the great improve- 
ment in the art of war, of pouring large bodies of men, 
by different roads, into the hostile country ; of teaching 
them to co-operate though separate, to concentrate 
when requited; and of combining their efforts and 
their movements for a general purpose on a precon- 
certed plan. 

In a life like his, which was a life of improvement 
on all that immediately preceded him, it is wonderful 
thas he did not meet with repeated disappointments and. 


disasters, fromthe many hazardous experiments he 

was obliged to make, and from the insecurity attend- 

ing mony of his conquests, on account of the vory ra- 

pidity with which they were accomplished. This wil 
appear the more extraordinary, when it is remembered 
that, in addition to the fierce savages of the north, he 
had to contend with the civilized and warlike Sara- 

cens, with the veteran Lombards, whose whole history 
was warfare, and with the cunning Greeks, who sup- 

plied by art much that they wanted in vigour. The 
native energy, activity, and strength of the Francs, 
indeed, gave him advantages and fecilities in all his 
struggles; but had he not, as a leader and a king, pos- 
sessed tnergy, activity, and strength, in afar greater 
proportion than all, the very qualities in his subjects, 
which he used as implements in his own great designs, 
would have been employed by them against himeelf; 
and, instead of combating and conquering a thousand 
foreign enemies at once, he would have had, like many 
who preceded him, to strive through life with unwil- 
ling vaesals, fora precarious throne. War was a ne 
cessity of the time, and the country; and the France 
could not have been governed without war. Charle- 
magne, happily for himself and for his people, brought 
with him to the throne warlike talents, and a warlike 
disposition ; and, happily for the world, possessed like- 
wise the spirit of civilization and improvement. 

Notwithstanding one instance of terrible severity ,— 
which, however erronevuely, he judged necessary to 
strike terror into a fierce and lawless people, and to 
stop the further desolation of both nations, he was the 
most clement of kings, and the least selfish of conque- 
rors. After his victories, he imposed a benefit anc 
not a yoke, and raised instead of degraded the people 
who became his subjects, His gzeat success in civili- 
zation was all hisown. Nothing had been done by 
those who went before—-scarcely a germ—scarcely b 
seed had been left him. He took possession of a king- 
dom torn by factions, surrounded by enemies, desola- 
ted by long wars, disorganized by intestine strife, and 
as profoundly ignorant as the absence of all letters 
could make it. By the continual and indefatigable 
exertion of mental and corporeal powers, such as pro- 
bably were never united but in himself, he restored 
order and harmony, brought back internal tranquillity, 
secured individual safety, raised up sciences and arts; 
and so convinced a barbarous nation of the excellence 
of his own ameliorating epirit, that on their consent 
and approbation he founded all his efforts, and sought 
no support in his mighty undertaking, but’the love 
and confidence of his people. Of his many conquests, 
the long and persevering wars which he waged with 
the barbarians of the north have been, in their success 
the most advantageous to Europe ; for, as civilizatior, 
advanced step by step with victory, and as he snatched 
from darkness all the lande he conquered, he may be 
said to have added the whole of Germany to the 
world. Italy fellinto greater disorders than before ; 
France underwent another age of darkness; but from 
the Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the 
Ocean, ‘received light which has continued unextin- 
guished to the present day. 

In domestic life, Charlemagne was too induigent s 
father, and perhaps too indulgent a husband ; and the 
consequences of this weakness often gavo him pain 
Nevertheless, the monarch could hardly reproach his 
daughters for passions which they inherited from him- 
self, nor for yielding to those passions, when he set 
them the example. The private vices or follicsof any 
man can only become legitimate matter for history, 
when they have had an effect upon society in general; 
bat it may be observed, without éntering deeply inte 
soy unpleasant details, that Charlemagne scarcely 
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could expect the morality he inculcated to be very 
strictly observed, when his own incontinence was 
great and notorious. This, however, is the only vice 
which history has recorded of Charlemagne, amongst 
athousand splendid qualities; He was ambitious, it 
is true; but his ambition was of the noblest kind. He 
was generous, magnanimous, liberal, humane, and 
brave; hut he was frugal, simple, moderate, just, and 
’ prodent. Though easily appeased in his enmities, 
his friendships were deep and permanent ; and, though 
hasty and severe to avenge his friends, he was merci- 
In mind, 
he was blessed with allthose happy facilities, which 
were necessary to success in the great enterprizes 
which he undertook. His eloquence was strong, abun- 


* dant, and clear; and a great talent for acquiring for- 


eign tongues added to his powers of expression. The 
same quickness of comprehension rendered every other 
study light, though undertaken in the midst of a thou- 
sand varied occupations, and at an age to which great 
capabilities of acquisition are not in general extended. 
fiis person was handsome and striking. His coun- 
tenance was fine, open, and bland, his features high, 
and his eyes large and sperKling. His figure was re- 
markable for its fine proportions; and though some- 
what inclined to obesity in his latter years, we are told, 
that, whether sitting or standing, there was always 
something in his appearance which breathed of dig- 
nity, and inspired respect. He was sober and abste- 
mious in his food, and simple to an extreme in his 


~ garments. Passionately fond of robust exercises, they 
* formed his great relaxation and amusement; but he 


never neglected the business of the public for his pri- 


‘wate pleasure, nor yiclded one moment to repose or 


enjoyment which could be more profitably employed. 
Elis activity, his quickness, and his indefatigable en- 
ergy in conducting the affairs of state, having already 
been spoken of at large, it only remains to be said, 


~ ghat in private life he was gentle, cheerful, affectionate, 


’ and kind; and that—with his dignity guarded by vir- 


tues, talents, and mighty renown—he frequently laid 
aside the pomp of empire, and the sternness of com- 


- mand. Noman, perhaps, that ever lived, combined 


in so high a degree those qualities which rule men and 
direct events, with those which endear the possessor 
and attach his contemporaries. No man was ever 
more trusted and loved by his people, more respected 
and feared by other kings, more esteemed in his life- 
tiroe, or more regretted at his death.’ 


o 





A ROYAL AUDIENCE 
are IN NEW ZEALAND. 

We take the following description from “ Mrs. 
Morrell’s Narrative.” The lady had elready spent 
one day at the Missionary establishment. 

“The next day we could not sail as we expected, 
the wind blowing too fresh from the north. The na- 
tives, seeing this, were desirous that we should again 
come on shore, and an invitation for us to visit them 
came from the king and queen, which was accepted. 
This was the 23d day of January, 1830. The boats 
of the Antarctic were prepared, and those of the ships 
joined, amounting in all to twelve whale-boats, hand- 
somely manned. The natives had expected us, and 
came in myriads toseeus, On touching the shore we 
were met by Kipry-Kiery, the king; the queen then 
approached, and extended her hand most courteously 
te welcome an American woman to her territory. 
Her appearanco was affable and kind. After our 
greeting was passed, she waved a fan sho held in her 
left hand, and at this signal more than seven thousand 
of their train, of both sexes, broke out into a song of 
joyous welcome; after which they gave three cheers 
that made the welkin ring. They then formed two 
double parallel lines, the females composing the inner, 
and the males the outer sections. As we advanced, the 
females fell on their knees, and the males on one knee. 
1 was corried on a sort of stage or chair, by six of their 
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principal warriors, who proceeded with great state 
and solemnity, decorated with feathers of different 
kinds. Some of their ornaments were of surpassing 
beauty. The women all boro a green branch in their 
hands, and the heals of the men were ornamented 
with branches and feathers. When we camo within 
fifty yards of the king’s palace, the pathway was 
strewed with beautiful wild flowers, quite to the door, 
where we found elegant mats spread for at least ten 
yards square. 
perb banquet of the choicest fruits of his clime, and 
the young women entertained us with many songs, of 
no ordinzry melody; after which the warriors gave 
us a war-dance for our amusement. There were at 


least two hundred of them. The king thencame for- . 


ward and made usa speech, and to my surprise, he 
spoke very good English. The substance of the ora- 
tion was in praise of the missionaries. He said that 
before these good men came they knew nothing, but 
that now they were good men; that they could now 
lie down and sleep without fear of being killed by 
their enemies; that now they could sleep in peace; 
and that before these good men came, they had eaten 
human flesh, and thought it acceptable to their gods, 
The night coming on, I could not obtain all the infor- 
mation I could wish. I acquainted the queen that I 
must now leave her and go on board; at which she 
clasped me in her arms, and kissed me. several times. 
She made me many presents of elegant mats and deli- 
cate shell, when 1 took my departure, and was at- 
tended to the boats with great coremony. The bows 
being directed to our vessels, the tars, both English 
and American, dropped their oars at a signal, and the 


boats were propelled like dolphins through the water, , 


As soon as we left the beach, the natives gave three 
cheers, which were answered by our men with great 
glee. In a fow minutes, we reached the Antarctic, 
where we found a great many canoes alongside, loaded 
with potatoes and hogs in abundance, presents from 
the king and queen. It would be difficult after this 
to make me believe that missionaries could do no good 
among savages; such as we saw would do good 
anywhere. Ina few short years all within their in- 
fluence had been softened, apd every one Was anxious 
to become more enlightened. Some had all the gen- 
tleness that attends the polite and good in any coun- 
try. The terrific monarch of fierce warriors was now 
as courteous a man could be, brought up in the bo- 
som of polished society, and at the very first opportu- 
nity made an open acknowledgment of his obligations 
to religion and letters. I did not consider that these 
honcurs were paid to me as an individual, but to all 
females of my own country and those of the English 
nation. 

The next morning, January 24th, we took leave of 
all our English friends and the natives, got under 
way, and put to sea with a fresh breeze and a light 
rain, bound to Manilla.” 





Tae Inepriated River.—The late Mr. S—— 
of C , an extensive proprietor in this and the ad- 
joining county, was somewhat addicted to the then too 
prevalent vice of hard drinking. When he had at- 
tained an instability of equilibrium, considerably un- 
propitious to secure horsemanship, he used to insist on 
mounting and zeturning home. On one occasion he 
was detained by the following expedient. - A saddle 
was placed on a wall in front of the house. In this 
the laird was mounted, and after riding, as he suppos- 
ed, a sufficient length of time, his servant came to as- 
sist him to dismount. ‘Noo, Sir, we've got home 
noo, though a cauld night it’s been.” ‘Aye, John, 
and a coarse road, but we had a quit beast aneth us.” 

Mr. —— having afterwards discontinued riding 
on horseback, got an open gig. Returning home one 
evening from a carouse, at which master and servant 
had sat rather long, the laird was found fairly amissing 
on John’s reaching home. Immediate search being 


tod 





The king now spread before usa su-, . 


nitrite E 


—— 


made he wad found some miles off atthe roadside. Alf 
he was able femark on bis accident was, in true Aber- 
donian, ‘' Aye, John, aye, this ‘ll no dee: we maun 
hae a leem (vessel) that'll haud in.” He speedily af- 
torwatds got a carrisge.— Dundee paper.:— - 








ity 
ey BIRTH DAYS. a 
~<@My birth day !"—What a different 
rt That word had in my youthful cars; 
And how, each time the day comes round, | *! 
Less and less white its mark appears! * 


When first our scanty years are told, 

* 4% It seems like pastime to grow old; ce 
—e youth counts the shining links ’ 
at time around him binds so fast, 


* Pleased with the task, he little thinks » 4 
How hard thet chain will prees at last. . [ 
Vain was the man, and falee as vain, —. ‘a 
ans Who said, “ were he ordained to rua : 
- His long career of life again, he >a 
. He would doall that he had done."— ™ 
Ah! ’tis not thus the voice that dwells " 


In sober birth-days speaks to me; t 
Far otherwise—of time it tells ’ 

Lavish’d unwisely—careleasl y— 
a a whey talents, made 
a or high and pure desi 
But oft, ike hones rad ae _” 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— etd 

Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 


That cross'd my path-way for hisstart * # 
All this it tells, and could I trace ;.* 
The imperfect picture o’er again, : é 


ith power to add, retouch, eflace 
i The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
. How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind 
Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 
. . And kept ull now unchangingly; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where love's true light at last I've found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round! JDfoora 





DANIEL, WEBSTER. 

The celebrated statesman and lawyer, whose name 
stands et the head of the present article, needs no he- 
rald to blazon his reputation. Itis not necessary—as 
is the case with some other great mcn—that weshould 
tell our readers who and whatheis. His name is 
one of the “household terms,” familiar in the mouth 
of every American; and his reputation is one of the 
common-places of the times. 

Mr. Webster is regarded, inevery part of the Union, 
with high respect; but in his native New England, 
the admiration entertained for tim, verges upon enthu- 
siasm. Whatever may be his relative height, by the 
side of Clay, Calhoun, end those other champions with 
whom he comes in contact, at Washington; at home, 
he towers far above every competitor; and it is almost 
an article in the New-England creed, that Mr. Web 
ster is the ablest man in the Union. 

Rising, like most of our eminent men, from the bo- 
som of the people, and having forced his way, without 
friends or patronage, by the mere power of his own 
talents, the earlier and obscurer part of his history is, 
in general, but little known. We shall be able per- 
haps, to furnish some anccdotes which have never be- 
fore appeared in print; and, however apparently tri- 
fling in themselves, it is anecdotes of the lives of great 
men, in which we are principally interested. Bare 
chronological lists of offices held, cases argued, and 
books published—like those, for instance, so regularly 
digested according to the years of Rome, and prefixed 
to the Delphin Classics—have no charm for the gene- 
ral reader. Such sketches are but the skeletons of 
biography; the world wishes to see the living features, 
form, and gesture. 


Daniel Webster was born in the year 1782, in Balie~ 
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bury, ® pleasant villege in the interior of New Hamp- 
shire, rather romantically situated in the vicinity of 
the Kersorge mountain, which rears its swelling and 


“~ majestic form in full sight of his father’s homestead. 


His father was one of those independent farmers, who, 
if we aesent tothe doctrine maintained by president 


. Jackson, in one of his late messages, and so severely 


= °- 


criticised by ex-president Adams, form the best part 
of our population. He wasa shrew, sensible man; 
and had been found worthy to serve his fellow-citizens 


"in both a military and civil capacity, He fought under 


Lord Amherst, in the war which ended in the con- 
quest of Canada ; and in the war of the revolution, he 
commanded a company, composed principally of his 


‘own neighbors and townfolks, which did good service 


> < 


at Bennington, atthe White Plains, and on several 
other occasions. ‘The war over, he was returned to 
Salisbury, and was appointed a judge of the court of 
common j leas, for the county of Rockingham, which 
office he held till the time of his death. The profits 


* of a New-Hampshire farm are not very exorbitant, 


nor are the emoluments of a New-Hampshire judge 
very great. Daniel, and his brother Ezekiel, who was 
‘a yearor two older, had the benefit of the pubiic schools 


_ of Salisbury; but when they aspired to a college edu- 


cation, the limited means of their father obliged them 
to depend very much on their own efforts. Ezekiel, 
who died a few yeara since, in a very sudden and re- 
markable manner, while arguing a case before the su- 


* preme court of New Hampshire, was a man of good 


»! dhe praises of Ezekiel, 


aense and excellent judgment; but he had not the 
quickness and brilliancy of Daniel. The father used 
to speak of both his boys with a good deal of compla- 
eency, butit was observed he dwelt principally upon 
A friend, one day, inquired 
the reason; when the old gentleman replied, ‘‘Eze- 
kiel is a bashful boy, who needs a word to be said for 
him; but Daniel, I warrant you, will take care of 
himeelf.’’ 

Mr. Webster completed an imperfect preparation 
for college, at Exeter Academy, at that time the only 
institution in the state, with the exception of Dart- 
mouth College, above the rank of a district school. 
He entered Dartmouth College at the age of fifteen, 
and graduated in 1801, We have understood, that, 
during bis college life, he maintained a high reputation 
among his classmates for wit and talent, and that he 
@asa great admirer and constant reader of /Iudibras— 
a work which he occasionally quotes in his speeches 
with the happiest effect ; but we do not learn that he 
was remarkable for any very close application to study. 

Immediately on leaving college, he would have com- 
menced the study of the law, but his wishes were 
thwarted by the necessity of providing for his imme- 
diate support. To replenish his exhausted finances 
he was obliged to resort to school-keeping—an occupa 
tion which, at the earlier part of his career, has eked 
out the failing resources of almost every eminent pro- 
fessional man in New-England. Yet, in spite of the 
illustrious names which adorn the roll of New-England 
echool-maxtera, we may justly observe, in the words of 


a celebrated German author, quoted by Cotton Mather — 


—"' Sceptrum illud scholasticum plus habet solicitu- 
dinis quam pulcritudinis, plus cure quam auri, plue 
tmpedimenti quam argenti ;" and so, we dare say, 
Mr. Webster found it; for; after one year spent as 


. preceptor of a echool, at Frigbrough, in Maine, he re- 


turned to Salisbury, and entered his name in the of- 
fice of Mr. ‘I'hompson, an attorney of some eminence, 
and an extensive country practice. 

Having learned all that could be learned in a coun- 
try office, Mr. Webster's enterprising spirit sent him 
to Boston, there to complete his studies. He arrived 
at the metropolis of New-England an entire stranger. 
But as he sauntered up and down the streets, observ- 
ing, Over an office door, a name with which he was 


, familiar, bo make bold to introduce himself, and pro- 


besed to become a student in the office. But the gen- 
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tleman to whom this application was addressed, not 
fancying the appearance of the young man, or being 
already overstocked with students, or for some other 
reason, excused himself from receiving Mr. Webster 
into his office. Nothing daunted by this repulse, this 
disciple in search of a master, next presented himeelf 
at the office of Mr. Gore, at that time one of the prin- 
cipal lawyers, and among the most eminent men in 
the state, where his spplication was more favorably 
entertained. 

It so happened, when Mr. Webster, many years 
afterwards, removed to Boston, to follow his profession 
thero, that the gentleman who had declined receiving 
him asa student, standing at that time among the 
leaders of the Suffolk bar, was frequently pitted against 
the newcomer. And from the contemptuous smile, 
with which Mr, Webster twisted him to pieces, there 
were some who concluded that his early adventures in 
Boston had not entirely faded from the memory of the 
New-Hampshire advocate. 

Mr. Webster was admitted to the barin 1805. 
About the time of his admission, he received @ letter 
from his father, in which the old gentleman informed 
him, that by dint of great exertions, he had procured 
for hia son the appointment of clerk of the courts for 

_ Rockingham county ; and pressing him to hasten home 
and take possession of the office. His father evidently 
considered the appointment as a piece of very great 
good fortune; but Mr. Webster, before accepting it, 
thought it best to consult with Mr. Gore. The case 
being laid before him, Mr. Gore suggested that should 
he accept this office, he would probably remain a mere 
clerk of the courts all his life. ‘ You are fit,” he said, 
“for something better. You will arrive at something 
better. I advise you not to accept it.” Mr. Web- 
ster, accordingly, tothe great grief of his father, wrote 
back a letter declining the appointment; and about 
the same time having completed his studies, he left 


= Boston, and opened an office in Boscawen, a small 


village in the neighborhood of Salisbury. 

We have been informed, that while a student, Mr. 
Webster was apt, occasionally, to sacrifice tothe mu- 
ses ; and it is said that compositions of his, both poetry 
and prose may be found in the periodicals of that day. 

Mr. Webster, at the time of his commencing prac- 
tice at Boscawen, has been described to us by a gen- 
tleman who knew him in this early part of his career, 
and who was present at the trial of one of his firet cases, 

asatall, gaunt young man, with rather athin face, 
but all the peculiarities of feature and complexion by 
which he is now distinguished. ‘The case above allu- 
ded to, was concerning the property of a certain sheep, 
of the value of thirty shillings, or thereabouts; and 
was tried ina long hall, before a justice of the peace, 

-and the assembled idlers of the village. This oase, as 
our informant assures us, was argued at great length, 
and though Mr. Webster, who had not yet become 
known, did not seem to attract any great attention, he 
spoke, and reasoned after the same fashion, with the 
same plainness, point, and force, for which he has 
since been so much celebrated. 

After remaining two or three years at Boscawen, 
Mr. Webster removed to Portsmouth, the principal 
town in the state so far as respects wealth, population, 
and the reward of professional ability. Soon after his 
removal, he was employed to defend two prisoners, 
accused of counterfeiting ; and though the cause of , 
his clients was too desperate to be gained, he acquitted 
himself with such conspicuous ability, as to attract 
very general attention. Indeed, it has been thought 
by those who have had an opportunity for judging, 
that this was an effurt which he has never yet sur- 
passed. From this time forward, his business and 
reputation rapidly increased. 

Mr. Webstes, from the earliest period, exhibited a 
decided taste for politics. He wrote much in the news- 
papers; and though he did not accept any of those 
state offices which form the stepping-stones of most of 


hon ~ at ° 
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our politicians, he was distinguished av an wiu...~ » 
speaker in the local caucuses and conventions, which 
abounded in New-Hampshire during the stormy pe- 
riod, which preceded the late wer; and about the time 
the war was declared, he was chosen a representative 
to Congrese. 

He continued a representative from the state of New 
Uampshire for four years, and soofi became known at 
Washington as one of the ablest members of the party 
then in opposition. 
of a National Bank, andthe resumption of specle pay- 
ments, delivered during this period, attracted great at- 
tention, and first made him known throughout the 
country. 

In the year 1817, he removed to Boston, and for 
several years devoted himeelf very zealously, and almost 
exciusively, to his profession. His career at Wash- 
ington had given him a reputation, and-he came at 
once into a very extensive practice. 

Mr. Webster had already made himself cons;.icuous. 
throughout the Union, as an orator and a statesman; 
the great case of Dartmouth college, versue Wood 
ward, which came on for argument in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the spring of 1818, 
afforded him an opportunity of proving, in the eyes 
of the nation, his ability asa lawyer. This was his 
first important case in that court. Ever since, hig 
business there has been constantly increasing; and, 
of late years, he has relinquished his practice in the 
state courts almost entirely. 

The first office to which Mr. Webster was appoint- 
ed, after he became a citizen of Massachusetts, was 
that of one of the delegates from Boston, to the Con 
vention held in 1820, for the revision of the State 
Constitution. This was, perhaps, the ablest and most 
venerable public body ever assembled in New-Englanc; 
and during its session, Mr. Webster distinguished 
himself by several able speeches on most of the im- 
portant points which came up for consideration. 

As Mr. Webster's business began now to convey 
him regularly every winter, to Washington, a seat in 
Congress would be no great embarrassment to hin. 
Iie was accordingly chosen to represent the city of 
Boston, in the seventeenth Congress, and took his seat 
in December, 1823. He continued in the House of 
Representatives till 1826, when be was chosen a se- 
nator from Massachusette, an office which he still 
holds with increasing honor to his country and himself 

It is not our present purpose to enter into a detail 
of Mr. Webeter’s forensic or legislative exertions. We 
may obscrve, however, that it has not been solely to 
these species of cloqicnce that he has confined him- 
self. To his talent asa caucus orator, we have be- 
fore alluded; and Faneuil Hall, on more than one 
great occasion, when the predominence of the party 
with which he acted, was threatened, or some engross- 
ing question of politics agitated the public mind, has 
witnessed his wonderful avility in fixing the wavering 
judgment of his fellow-citizens. He has occasionally 
exerted himself in the line of eloquence which the 
ancients called panegyrical. His most celebrated per 
formances of this sort, are his Discourse in commemo- 
ration of the Settlement of New-England, his Ad- 
dress on laying the corner-stone of the Bunker Hilt 
Monument—a monument, by the way, not yet finisb- 
ed, nor, to all appearance, ever like to be—and his 
Eulogy on John Adame and Thomas Jefferson 
These are all able performances; but the genius of 
Webster seems to us, not 40 well adapted to euccesa 
in astyle of speaking, which requires not so much a 
clear and penetrating intellect, as a vivid fancy and o 
copious imagination. ° 

During the last three or fowr years, Mr. Webster's 
fame has extender’ to the remotert districts of the 
country ; his speecnes on the subject of Nuilification, 
having made him every where known as the great 
champion of the Constitution. He is now about 
fifty, and has reached the maturity of his powers, if 
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His speeches on the re-charter™ 
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aot the climax of his fame. Let us exhibit an outline 
of his character and genius under the three-fold aspect 
of a statesman, an orator, and a lawyer. 

As a statesman, Mr. Webster ie distinguished for 
his just and comprehensive ideas of politics. He nevet 
suffers himsclf to be deceived and misled by his own 
imagination, or the cant of a party. With a keen 
and penetrating eye, he looks through the mists, in 
which popular delusion, or the arts of party ‘leaders, 
may have enshrouded the public interests, and takes 
such views as are prompted by enlightened judgment 
and sound good sense, fis ideas of politics are not 
only just, but there is a certain magnanimity—a soter 
magnificence about them; and, if placed in a situation 
of power, his administration would certainly be ¢on- 
spicuous for some great projects of public bencfit.— 
3uch is the character of Mr. Webster's statesmanship, 
when he is left at liberty to act for himself. But he, 
like all other politicians, is sometimes obliged to yield 
the dictates of his own judgment to the decisions of 
inferior men, and to ‘give up to party what was 
meant for mankind.” ‘This is a misfortune, indeed, 
to which he seems peculiarly exposed ; for with all 
the statesman-like qualities of his mind—with all his 


* power over the people in their primary assemblies—he 


. politician, 


. 


secins to lack certain of the gifts of a great practical 
He seems better qualified to fight in the 
ranks, than at the head of the political array—more fit 
to be the champion than the leader of a party. He is 
content to obey, when he ought te command; and he 
asks the advice of a committee of his friends, at Boston, 
instead of forming his own plans, and carrying, as he 
tight do, the peuple with him. Hence it is, that his 
personal influence is very limited, and that he is ro- 
yarded at Washington rather as the advocate of New 
43ngland, than as a great political leader, 

As an orator, Mr. Webster may justly claim to 
tonk high above all his competitors. We do not mean 
that there are not other living orators, who have per- 
haps, a greater temporary influence over their ad- 
iirers, and excite a higher degree of momentary en- 
*husiasm, There is more than one Llortensius to 
rival in the public estimation this New-England Cicero, 
Time, however, will inevitably award the palm to the 
cloquence of Mr. Websier. In this respect, and ina 
few others, he resembles Burke. Both these great 
men were ill-qualified—whether by the pecaliarities 
of their situation, or the character of their genius—for 
party-leaders ; both, on several important questions, 
relied upon the judgment of men far inferior to them- 
selves; both are distinguished for a comprehensive 
and philosophical view of politics, no less striking in 
their written, than in their spoken speeches; and 


. Webster, like Burke, will fill a greater space in the 


public eye, justin proportion as the temporary contests 
of party politics pass into obscurity. It is the just 
and general views embraced in a speech, that give it 
any permanent value. Such views have an interest, 
and an authority, at all times, and by such views are 
Mr. Webster's specches remarkably distinguished. — 
Compare, for instance, the speeches of Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay, on the toriff of 1824. Mr. Clay's speech 
was well adapted to the time anc the occasion. But 
it was adapted almost solcly to that particular time, 
“and that particular occasion. His topice are, many 
af them, temporary ; and through the whole speech, 
+he relies more upon indefinite statements and general 
dcclemation, than on any great principles of political 
philosophy. Mr. Webster, on the other hand, with 


~ no less adaptation to the occasion, relied on general 


principles and just argument. The rhetoric of Mr. 
Clay, ae it appears on paper, has lost its powers but 
the clear reasoning, the keen logic, and the sound po- 
titical wisdom of Mr. Webvter's printed speech, will 
always insure for it readers and admirers. 

The style of Mr. Webster's oratory is original and 
peculiar, ‘He has nothing of round and swelling 
declamation ; and little of pleyfal fancy or_ poetical 
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imagination. Few speakers of the present day deal 
80 little in tropes and figures. His style is plain and 
strohg, but remarkably cleat and correct; and his 
argument has afl the just arrangement and elogant 
simplicity of a demonstration in Euclid. “If you 
would teach your son to reason,” said Locke, “let him 
read Chillingworth,” If you would learn the full force 
of just argument, we-would say Yo every American, 
read the speeches of Mr. Webster. But Mr. Webster's 


‘speeches, svith all their fogic, are by no means wanting 
in Warmth and spirit. There is a way of addressing 


the passions through the medium of the understanding 
of which ‘he is well xware, and of which he often avails 
himself. He has, too, a view of sarcasm, for which 
he is much celebrated ; and which often adds a spice 
to the driest piece of argument, His sarcasm is, 
however, for the most part, only a peculiar modification 
of his logic. It is a specimen of that sort of reasoning 
denominated by the schoolmen, a reductio ad absur- 
dum, He takes the doctrine of his opponents for 
granted, and then shows to what ridiculous conse- 
quences it would lead. 

From the peculiarities of Mr. Webster's oratory, it 
must be obvious to every one, how efficient he must 
be asa lawyer. If such eloquence as we have des- 
cribed, prevails with a caucus or a senate, when 
‘brought to bear upon a jury or a court, it is perfectly 
irresistible. But Mr. Webster is as remarkable in the 
management of a cause—-in displaying its strong 
points, and coucealing its weak ones—as in an argu- 
ment. ‘Whatever may be his merits as a practical 
politician, as a practical lawyer he is unrivalled. He 
excels particularly ‘in sifting testimony ; and though 
sometimes too harsh with an honest but unfavourable 
witness, in the case of a witness dishonest or unwil- 
ling, his power of extracting the truth is truly admi- 
rable. He is not thought, however, to be very deep 
in what is called legal learning; and though no advo- 
cate has a greater weight with the court, he seems to 
rely not so much on casesand precedents, as on a just 
application of general principles to the particular facts 
of his case.— Knickerbacker. 





Da. Burner's Convenzationes.—At these meet- 
ings he was seldom present; for, being a very labo- 


“rious man, he remained shut up in his study, unless 


they were truly brilliant, and he heard that Lord Bru- 
denell, or some other great star, was present, when 
he would immediately dress himeclf in his sword and 
bag, and, upon emering the room, observe that he 
had just left the Duke of Cumberland’s. He, how- 
ever, gave bad tea and worse suppers, for his polish- 
ed table was disgraced by so poor an entertainment, 
that adish of hard-baked pears had been nightly re- 
jected to the extent of full six weeks. His terms for 
teaching music were balf a guinea a lesson, and five 
guineas entrance. The late Lady Banks was one 
of his pupile ; but he was considered by most men an 
indifferent musician; Sir Joseph, who played the 
flute remarkably well, whenever he heard the doctor 
at the piano, always shook his head; this mark of 
disapprobation being also accompanicd with a shrug 
of tho shouldere. The Greck with which his labours 
abound, was corrected, and indeed mostly provided, 
by the Rev. Mr. Twining; who held frequent inter- 
course with him ae to his literary matters. Burke, 
who was uncommonly kind to him, procured him the 
situation of organist at Chelsca Lospital, with an in- 
crease of salaty.—Nollekens and his Times. 





Mexeawr Brcoans.—It is generally said in the 
East, that Mckke is the paradise of beggars: some 
perhape may save a little money, but the wretched as- 
pect of others plainly shows how much their expecta- 
tions must have becn disappointed, The Indians are 


the most modest among them.—Not so the Ye- 
meny or Mekkeawy, who seem to ask alms as if they 
‘were entitled to it, and when they have tho alms safe 
in their hand, frequently say, “It is God, and nut you, 
who gives it to me.” 

While I was at Djidda, a Yemen beggar mounted 
the minaret daily, after mid-day prayer, and exclaim- 
ed loud enough to be heard through the whole bazar, 
“T ask from God fifty dollars, a suit of clothes, and 
copy of the Koran; O faithful, hear me, [ ask of you 
fity dollars, &c.” This he repeated for several 
weoke, when at last a Turkish pilgrim, struck by the 
Singularity of the beggar's appeal,desired him to take 
thirty dollars, and discontinue his cries, which refiect- 
ed shame upon the charity of all the hadjys (pilgrims) 
present. “No,” said the beggar, “I will not take 
them, because! am convinced that God willsend methe 
whole I beg of him so earnestly.” After repeating his 
public supplication for some days more, the same 
hadjy gave him the whole amount that he asked for; 
but without being thanked. Ihave heard people ex- 


claim, in the mosques at Mekka, immediately after 


prayers, “‘O brethren, O faithful, hear met I ask 
twenty dollars from God, to pay for my passage 
home; twenty dollars only. You know that God is 
all bountiful, and may send me a hundred dollars, but 
itis twenty dollars only that Task. Remember that 
charity is the sure road to Paradisc.” There can be 
no doubt that this practice is sometimes attended 
with success.— Buckhardt’s Travels in Arabia. 


Sunstirote ror PaymMent.—'So G. has gone fe 
the Continent. He says there are no waters like those 
of the Aix-la Chapelle, to rid him of his hereditary 
complaint.’ ‘ What's that?! ‘Duns.’ ‘Ha, ha! 
Yes, it is very true—it is hereditary ; his father was 
more afflicted than himself. Apropos of that; did 
you ever hear how old G. served the three bailiffs 1” 
*No; let’s hear it.’ ‘ Well, G. bad retired to a quiet: 
watcring-place, after innumerable and most narrow 
escapes, where he proposed to enjoy himself under 
feigned namo and red wig. Unhappily, however, he 
was tracked, trapped, and arrested by three sturdy 
fellows in his own house. The fertile genius of G. 
was not dismayed. With his habitual politeness, be 
begged tho bailiffs to be seated, placed a large round 
of beef and two or three bottles of wine before them, 
and entreated permission to write to a friend a few 
miles off, and await the answer, previous to his de- 
parture for the ‘ Debtor's side.’ The bailiffs, pleased 
with the beef and wine, consented. G. wrote a note 
to a captain of a vessel who only waited a favourable 
wind to set sail, and who found much difficulty in 
pressing sufficient seamen. At that time impressment 
was carried on with the most vigorous severity. Ae 
soon asthe Captain arrived—which he did with half 
a score of tall fellows at his heels—G. pointing to the 
bailiff, who were still making merry, exclaims—* Ab, 
my dear friends, these are the three persons 1 men-. 
tioned in my note—just the thing for yqur vessel. 
Observe how strong they are! did you ever sce men 
more stoutly built? Take them, my good friend— 
nay, no thanks—I make you a present of them ! The. 
captain, enchante de son cadeau, ordered bis tert 
instantly to seize the astonished Dailifis; and uw ,. * 
their struggles and yrotestations, they were hurried 
away, and shipped off next day to the East Indies.’— 
N. M. Mag. 
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